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IN THE LIGHT. 
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“ Seest thou no more r , 

With ordered bands 

Surrounding me; and from his hand each hurls 
A dart to wound.” “Poor soul, how 'scapest thou?- 
“ One bears a shield : no scathe shall He allow 
To reach who stand 

In the Light." 

“This the whole cheer, poor soul, light brings to Tb 
“Nay, One I see — 

In heaven, in earth, but One : none may rehearse 
Nor any comprehend, save them who see, ’ 

The healing of the Vision : He shines on me 

Wherefore I stand 

In the Light ! " 

“ Hast any more to tell ? ” “ I see the way, 

devious way 

My feet must tread, mark'd out all fair for me ■ 

A path I ne'er had found, nor finding, kept ' 

Save for the Day : in the past night I slept’; 

Hut now do walk 

In the Light. 

And more: I see all souls about me shine: 

Pair do they glow • t • t. divine 

Though no, all kniw; an!f ah ,his'Il‘"^ 

The arms of brotherhood round an 

^ tnat so. 

Assured, we stand 

In the Light!" 

^ soul, help me ' T k 

■ . ‘00, would feel His beam, 

00 vile to meet the Dav i » ^ 

Th thee: thy ve f ®’®n now 

® arkness vanish’d • wh ^ prove 

Are they and love, 

who stand 

In the Light ! " 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 

A LADY was asked recently whether she liked the novel 
she had begun to read. “Yes," she replied, “I see the 
heroine found a gospel in Thoreau, so the book ought to 
be interesting.’’ “ Gospel finding ’’ is no peculiarity of this 
generation. Carlyle would have said that it is common to 
all ages. But the gospels we find nowadays are very 
different from those our fathers or grandfathers loved and 
studied. Kingsley, Ruskin, Carlyle, Arnold, have been 
superseded by Tolstois, Thoreaus, Maeterlincks, Emersons. 
Signs of the times. But besides these modern writers, 
classics of a certain type are being more generally studied in 
England than they used to be. Much help is undoubtedly 
derived from many of the noble souls which still live for us in 
their books, and it would be useless as well as seemless to 
attempt to dissuade anyone from such studies. But there can 
be no doubt that young people are liable to think that such 
teachers as Marcus Aurelius, Thomas a Kempis, Pascal, 
Plato, Goethe, &c., can take the place of the Bible. A few 
books, as Emerson has pointed out, come to us as a revelation, 
like a sudden blaze of light which blinds us J 

can see no theory of life which does not tally with that of the 
auror unt.:!^ whose spell we have faljen. But gradually 

minds become accustomed to the charm, an g 

1 - ■ kUot kbprp is no s nele book which will sumce 

realise again that there is 8 ^ 

for all the varied phases of In , 6 ^ ^ 

T> 1 run. An old divine once wrote, JNo man iiaui 
Book of books. An old 

ever lived long enough to depths ; no man ever will, 

man hath ever lived to sou 

For it is more full of mean g So difficult is the study 

word is deeper than .^^‘'^^''everybody’s shelf. And yet 

of this great book which ^ Ribles. They study other 

how few have really gain every shred of 

books, read them ^ ^ them. But the Bible r 

knowledge which is to g 
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They know the words by dint of hearing them read and 
reneated But the real meaning-the honey which i, 

Sncealed in the heart of the flower: 

No There can be no question as to the necessity 
spending more time studying the Bible. It needs to be 
studied more carefully, more systematically, more regularly 
and more lovingly than any other book— more than any other 
ten books put together. Any one intending to read the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, would do well to consider 
whether or not his Bible has been sufficiently studied. Some 
doubtless, will be able to answer in the affirmative, and for 
such the following suggestions have been written. 

The teaching of Marcus Aurelius “at this day enjoys a 
ider currency and exercises a more invigorative appeal in 
the field of natural religion than any other extra-Christian 
interpretation of the universe.” * Why r Because the guiding 
principle of Marcus Aurelius’ life was to be “ true to that 
inward and implanted power which keeps a man unsoiled 
by pleasure, invulnerable by pain, free from all touch of 
arropnce, innocent of all baseness .... to be a combatant 
m the greatest of all combats, which is the mastery of 

mTsolv.' ; ‘ a Roman and a man 

unaffected divn’f^ ^ ff scrupulous and 

perfereentlemT’ f^^^ly, justly.” He was a 

gen.lema„"of W himself .... a 

the statue of the grea^t F ’ ^ noticed that 

the reading-room^r^l^ stands near the entrance of 

'"ere as a reorder , he seems to be 

nothing compact wift tht::- '' " 

■shigh time to give heed '■'ghteousness. “It 

part, and to the great ° order of which you are a 

effluence,’’} The keynott otht t, 

• e in conformity with r«at ^ Meditations is the idea of 
essential factor of the vact^^^ • believes that he was an 
way to the world as wate as necessary in a small 

® se— sun, moon, stars birH bght. He could see all 

•Preface in Dr Re ‘ ^ and flowers fulfilling the 

of Marcus Aurelius Mediiations (Macmillan & Co.) 

+ Est animus «bi. sunt mo re r ? >« -very respect. 

»»'gua, fidesque. J ll„ 4 
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laws of their existence, and his own aim was to do the same — 
to attain to self-mastery by concentration of aim. That he 
was not as stoical as he aspired to be seems evident ; those 
constant self-reminders tell a tale of suffering and struggle 
that make him a pathetic figure. His life was one incessant 
fight — he found that it was more like wrestling than dancing. 
What an earnestness ! What a noble determination to choose 
and live the highest ! Whenever he was tempted to repine 
he would strive to apply the principle — “ not, The thing is a 
misfortune, but — To bear it bravely is good fortune.” * What- 
ever came into his life, whether pleasant or otherwise, all 
came, he felt convinced, because it was in the interest of the 
universe, of which he was a part. To question fate, or to be 
crushed by it, was wilfulness or weakness. “What can 
direct our goings,” he asks ; t “ One thing alone— philosophy ; 
which is to keep the deity within inviolate and free from 
scathe, superior to pleasures and to pains, doing nothing at 
random, nothing falsely or disingenuously .... accepting 
the apportioned lot and finally in all serenity awaiting 

Marcus Aurelius must not 

gre\Vt;tor”::rir "Betas true to tbe bigkest^e 
i:::. auTthat highest was f-it of ^ H,s 

philosophy was e^ectic^ jt^many questions unanswered, 
broadminded enough to within him; he 

believed in the existence ° » ^le seems to doubt 

be felt within himsel was if there are no gods.” 

at times : “ if indeed there are scepticism as we 

But he would not have ^ j result of that 

find in Byron. His d»ub jas^™'); and 

uncertaintv which is t e akin to such thoughts as 

morality. 'His questionings werejik. 

we find in Whittier’s lovely lines . 

.. 1 know no: where His islands id: 

' ty^n^rHis .:»e and care. 


*IV.. 49- 


t II., 1/ 
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No one who reads the Meditations carefully caiTfJTT 
notice the prevalent sadness. Almost bitterly sad. ^ 
the result of that constant struggle without the comfZ 
of the faith of Christ. He was a man of the temper of th 
Ulysses, so marvellously conceived by Lord Tennyson^ 
Marcus Aurelius only had that one thought to comfort him 
“ Death closes all : but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods.” 


And yet through all the austerity of stoicism, through all 
the sadnes.s, there is a bright thread of poetry. We find 
him watching the grace and charm which belong even to 
the consequents of nature’s works.* He could see the ideal 
loveliness of old age, as well the ravishing charm of youth • 
he, like George Eliot, hardly ever looked at a bent old man 
or a wizened old woman, but he saw also with his mind’s 
eye that past of which they were the shrunken remnant t 
On one page we find him thinking sadly_“ many grains 
of frankincense on the same altar ; one drop sooner or later- 
it makes no difference”;: and on the opposite page are 

oug ts on the self-sufficiency of beauty. “ Is the emerald 
less perfect for lacking praise ? ” . emerald 

Homer, and adds “A. Lt, i ^ ^ ^ passage from 

plaudits or hean th^i heartening 

leaves, too even tho^^ &*he ; as 

These all, Ind the lik'^'^^ f--e hereafter. 


which the wind scatr*"^ ’ 

wood.” § Or he reminds if foliage clothes anoth 
meditate upon the heaveni Pythagoreans bid 

asting round— their order tb . Pui'suing their eve 

''^^ars a veil ''|( Pttnty, their nakednes 

yet with the de, 

>'“n’e*"dvTc * XhT" 

Marrn^ A ^^h>re trying- tr^ word 

at nfghL Is. Never ret 

2 ts M editations are, like tl 


II XI.. 


:iv„ 15. 
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proverbial fruit, gold at dawn, silver at noon and lead in 
the evening. Read Marcus Aurelius in the morning to brace 
your mind, in the same way as you take a cold bath to 
invigorate your body. In the evening, when body and mind 
are weary, go to Him who has promised comfort to the weary 
and the heavy-laden. 

There is a strange resemblance to Pascal’s sad ascetic 
nature in Marcus Aurelius. Both of them, with all their 
greatness, seem to have ignored all the possibilities of 
happiness in life ; as if one always looked at a skull and 
cross-bones when in full health to prevent oneself being too 
liappy. There is an infinite beauty in their natures. But — 


” Renounce joy for my fellow’s sake ? That’s joy 
Beyond joy; but renounced for mine, not theirs! 
Why, the physician called to help the sick 
Cries, • Let me, first of all, discard my health ! ’ 
No, son 1 the richness hearted in such joy 
Is in the knowing what are gifts we give. 

Not in a vain endeavour not to know ! 

Therefore desire Joy, and thank God for it.”* 


Yes ! Toy is wanting in Marcus Aurelius’ theory of life. His 
stern nature knew not real joy. He never would have sym- 
pathised with a nature like Burns, whose keen sensibilities 
rave ns tL poems which express love, friendship sorrow 
fegre. and se?f-abasen.ent in such living words. Was .. not 

Byron who thought the lines 

<< Had we never loved so blindly. 

Had we never loved so kindly. 

Never met and never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted 


the sweetest in the 'anguage ^ 

incoinprehensible to arc ^„„btless they would have 

did not think much ^ P ashamed of 

advised Burns to c^si ® nobility in Marcus 

such sentiments. I that humanity which can 

Aurelius, only a want of huv,^h and 

be found in another great man. so J r 

heartless — Goethe to wit. ^ Where must the line be 

But what does i„.o weakness 1 

drawn ? For may n __ _ ^ 


* Browning. 
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True. And the question is a difficult one. The motnentou. 
point is just this : not what ts the highest ; that all 
Lognise dimly ; but how far a craving for love and synipa,^ ‘ 
is legitimate. Many will say it is one of the purest yearning; 
of the heart, God-instilled in those who have a capacity L 
deep feeling and intended not only to give grace and beauty 
to “life’s unquiet dream,” but also perhaps to educate men 
through suffering. Ernest Renan, one of the most sympa- 
thetic admirers of the great Emperor says, “ S’il pec'ha, ce fut 


to “life’s unquiet 
through suffering 

thetic admirers of the great j „ t-'tv.nci, ce tut 

par trop de piete. Moins resigne, il eut dte plus juste • 
car, surement, demander qu’il y ait un spectateur intime et 

Intfp*; niip nmm livrorm nmit- . - 


:ar, suremem, ucmaiiLit:;! 41x11 y cxic ixn intime et 

ympathique des luttes que nous livrons pour le bien et le 
vrai, ce n’est pas trop demander.” * 

In order to gain a just perception of Marcus Aurelius the 
life of the man himself and the history of the period must be 
allowed to tell their tale. How can his book, for instance be 
really understood if the reader does not feel that all those 
earnest words were written in camp All books, or to be 
more accurate, all complete works in prose or verse should 
have an atmosphere. The atmosphere of Marcus Aurelius’ 
book is war The Emperor detested the use of arms, but he 
waged^war because he knew that it was his duty to do so. 

savLerd" threatened by a dozen or more 

by another ba"bariarra«"'’Ro:": 

more severp th • * had to resist an invasion 

wholeonh^Emper'^bfel'''' .be 

from his books, Lay from all thTw"‘ 

he had summoned to his court t. * P*'''°®'>Pbe''s 

“mp, under northern skies' ^ s°''t“de ‘he 

surroundings of warfare fhs.’i, “neongenial 

“>“"e in hts tent andLneditam 

passions, and 

It was in his tent nerh^r. ^ ^hat life and duty mean, 

the visions of past dav<5^ glorious sunny evening, that 
“^spired him to write thl \ ""®"^ories, and absent friends 

he owes to his relatives , which he recalls all that 

that such LrLundi Sot**' ^ ^an 

such occupations, should 


t Book l""'' '‘“''‘‘V.m, ,88,), 

* Auriu. p.s. 
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eventually have led so noble mind to complete self- 
mortification ? Probably all passion died within him ; so that 
hardly a wish, no hope, no longing remained. Only the one 
earnest desire to do his duty as a Roman and a man. Most 
likely not even that longing of noble souls, the wishing for 
more light, more knowledge, more truth and goodness after 
death than have been found on earth, despite the struggles, 
the earnest prayer, the deepest love, not even the faintest 
hope of such a consummation after death can have brought 
brightness to his heart. 

Sad indeed ! But since then the belief in immortality has 
given the world a more cheerful face. The conviction that 
this life is but a stepping-stone to higher things has given 
men the joy which was unknown to Marcus Aurelius. But 
his book will still be read and loved so long as there are men 
who love the true and upright, so long as there are men who 
realise the earnestness of life, and need the helping hand of— 
“ One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward. 

G. L. F. 


